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Le bon gotis est une bolle chose, cependant il n’en 
faudrait pas abuser: 4 force de bon gott, on arrive 4 
se priver d'une multitude de sujets. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


PREFACE. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLIC, 

(For we cannot hope to reach the 
Buddhists, nor the Baralongs), this little 
work needs a slight explanation. It is 
familiar to all that the old portraits in 
old houses habitually come out of their 
frames at night, and walk and talk. 
Every one knows this who has ever read 
a Christmas Number. But it may be less 
generally credited that the people in the 
new pictures, in the Academy and other 
galleries, have also their play-time, stroll 
about, and exchange their ideas about 
Art and Life. 

Their conversation has, this year, been 
overheard and set down in the following 
Dialogues by two Art-critics, who respect- 
fully warn the young against hterary 
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collaboration. Each of us holds diametri- 
cally opposite opinions about Art. Each 
of us has the least flattering estimate of 
his colleague, and, if you will listen to 
A, B is a heavy-handed wag, while A 
(to B’s mind) is a frivolous pedant. 
But, if the Public will only bestow on 
the whole that approval which e&ch of 
us thinks due to half of the work, and 
which both are ready to lend the designs 
of Mr. Harry Furniss, then this period 
(which is certainly rather unmanageable) 
will arrive at a happy conclusion. 

While we agree (for once) in the 
theory of M. Theéophile Gautier, that 
‘good taste is an excellent thing, but one 
must not have too much of it,’ we have 
felt it impossible to reproduce the con- 
versation of real portraits of living ladies. 
The Portraits of Ladies which take a 
part in the dialogues are purely fanciful. 
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PICTURES AT PLAY. 


en a ee 


I. A DON’S ROMANCE. 
THE ACADEMY: GALLERY III. 


A Riverside (139), by Albert Moore. 


(Three Maidens are lovingly embracing in 
a chord or Harmony of blue, orange, 
and green, which extends, more or less, 
to surrounding Nature. They sing.) 


THE SONG OF THE THREE MAIDENS. 


Three little Maids that are plump to see 
(Hey-diddle-diddle, sing Rose and Rue), 

We have not among us a trace of the bones 

That ennoble the ladies of Edward Jones 
(Sing Green, and Orange, and goodly Blue !). 


Three little Maids that are gay and free 
(Hey-diddle-diddle, sing Rose and Rue !), 
The Grosvenor’s the place where we ought to 
have been, 
O Blue, and Orange, and goodly Green! 
(Sing Green, and Orange, and goodly Blue !). 
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Three little Maidens plump are we 
(Hey-diddle-diddle, sing Itose and Rue N. 
The Grosvenor’s the place where we ought to 
have been, 
But we're very well hung where we are, I ween, 
(Sing Green, and Orange, and goodly Blue !) 


They dance ‘ high and disposedly.’ 


Enter ‘Tue Rev. tre Master or TRINItTy 
Cottece, CamBripce’ (127), by 
Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


THE MASTER (with an eye on the 
MAIDENS). 

They play, and fear no Proctor! 
Time was 1 would have turned and 
looked on those damsels, but Mr. Her- 
komer has given me a high light on my 
forehead, which compels me in honour 
to remain exactly as J am. Otherwise, 
where would my effect be? Noblesse 
oblige ! 


Enter Mr. Poynrer’s ‘Mr. Poynter. 


Painted for the Royal Gallery of the 
Uffizj, Florence. Unfinished’ (141). 


MR. POYNTER (hatling the MASTER OF 
TRINITY). 


Master! Master! 
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THE MASTER (with a reminiscence of ‘ Clau- 
dian ’—the play, not the poet). 

You may call me ‘Master.’ (Ob- 
serving Mr. Poyrnter’s incomplete condi- 
tion, and with a vague idea of ‘ Proctor- 
wing’ him.) Why, you—excuse me— 
are you aware, Mr. Poynter, that you 
are Unfinished? (Automatically.) Oblige 
me with your Name and College. 


MR. POYNTER. 
Oh, yes. They asked me to come 
‘just as I was, and I came. Why don't 
you give a glance to those pleasing girls 
of Moore’s? Or, if I am unfinished, are 
you too much elaborated ? 


THE MASTER. 


You are sprightly. Front: nulla fides. 
One would not have expected it ! 


MR. POYNTER, 


Ah, Master, you have inherited more 
from your predecessor than the Lodge of 
Trinity . .. the gift of repartee !. 


THE MASTER (mollified). 
To tell you the truth, I can’t turn 
without losing my high light, wanting 
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which I were no better than the wicked—~ 
a common ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman !’ 


Enter ‘Juuia at Carri’ (11), by Mrs. 
Anderson. (She ts a bewttching beauty, 
who is wearted of nearly falling off a 
sofa, where, in company with a lone, 
lorn incense-burner, she has been trifling 
with a feather fan, which has dropped 
From her hand.) 


JULIA (addressing the MASTER). 
Domine ! 
THE MASTER (aside). 


This lady seems determined to . 
distinguish me! High lights are perilous 
things! (Aloud.) Madam. . . (Aside.) 
Very awkward. Do not remember meet- 
ing her anywhere. It must have been a 
very long time ago. 


JULIA. 
Have not you a word .for, an old 
classical friend P 
THE MASTER (aside). 
Remember nobody like her at Girton. 
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(Aloud, with gallantry.) Ah, Madame, 
classical, if you will, but not old! 


JULIA (aside). 


These Priests are all the same. I re- 

member the Flamen Dialis . . . at Baise. 

(Aloud.) Can you really have for- 
gotten? Iam Junta. 


THE MASTER (aside). 
JULIA .... who? Domna? 


JULIA, 


History, which has made us ac- 
quainted, is no friend of mine. I have 
been the victim of calumny. And yet, I 
must recall myself to your memory. 
Have you forgotten your Suetonius? Lx 
Scribonid Juliam, and all the rest of it? 
I am the daughter of Aveustus. 


THE MASTER (ustde). 


Don’t I remember! She had a his- 
tory. Julias, filiam et neptem, omnibus 
probris contaminatas, &c. I wonder they 
let such people into the Gallery. Sup- 
pose the Speaker or Mr. Gladstone sees 
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me in such company! (Aloud.) Forgive 
me, my memory is returning. 

JULIA (passionately). 

Ah, you, too, believe those old, old 
stories. Yet you look good and kind; 
there is a light upon your brow... 

THE MASTER (aside). 

This confounded high light ! 


JULIA. 
How am I to convince you that I 
have been maligned? O listen .. . listen 


tome. Has not Professor Beesly made 
Tiberius pure as driven snow ? And shall 
the daughter of Augustus alone be con- 
demned unheard ? 


THE MASTER (greatly touched). 
My dear lady, pray calm yourself. 


JULIA. 


How am I to prove history a liar? 
See here! What do they say of me? 
‘In her banishment she was deprived of 
wine, and of all the luxuries of life.’? 


1 Suetonius, Augustus, ixv. 
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Now look. Here I am banished to 
somewhere: so much was true. My in- 
jured father was deceived. Yet here is 
no lack of luxury! If that couch were 
but in perspective, on none more de- 
liciously could one woo... . 


THE MASTER. 
hee 


JULIA. 


Morpheus! Again, this is a goodly 
censer. This fan is of the fairest. Nay, 
fan me, Master; ’tis a heavy air. 


THE MASTER (fanning JULIA). 


How much may we be misled! Ah, 
Madam, History is indeed ‘a great 
Mississippi of falsehood.’ 


JULIA, 


You believe me; you will not desert 
me. You will write an article in my 
defence for Mr. Knowles? Come, my 
only friend, let me sit by your feet, and 
sing to you a song that was made for 
me in other years. (She sings.) 
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JULIA’S SONG. 
‘Esse Deos i crede !’ 


Go now, believe in Gods ! 
Was every oath she sware, 

And yet she keeps the face we knew, 
She keeps the raven haw— 

No scanter than we loved tt ere 
That vath—and as the snows 
The splendour of her face is fair, 

The garden of the rose! 


Untriue 
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Fine was her foot, and long, and slim, 
And fine ’tis yet ; her eyes 

Were like the stars, and are they dim 
For all her perjuries ? 

Yea, by her eyes she sware, and mine ! 
The Gods to girls allow 

Such broken oaths ; her eyes can shine, 
"Tis mine are misty now ! 

THE MASTER. 


I seem to remember the words. 


JULIA. 
They were honest Ovid’s. 


THE MASTER (uncomfortably). 
Ovid's ? 
JULIA (archly). 
Jealous, Master... . already! 
(Looks up appealingly.) 


Enter HR THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G., 
as an Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House (179), by Frank Holl, R.A. 

| H.R.H. 
JUTE! (Batt, RL, on tiptoe.) 


CURTAIN, 
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IT. TWO STATESMEN. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY II. 


AND WITH THE BurRDEN oF Many YEARS 
(126), by Thomas Faed, R.A. 


(An Old Scotchwoman, seating herself, lays 
down a heavy burden on one side, and 
a very old green umbrella on the other.) 


OLD WOMAN. 


Hech, sirs, it’s a weary warld! A 
body’s glad o’ a quiet stuffed seat. 


Enter Tot Ricut Hon. W. E. Guapstone, 
M.P. (499), by Frank Holl, R.A. 


MR. GLADSTONE (who carries a large volume 
an red morocco with a blue silk marker.) 


Good evening to you, my good wo- 
man! You appear to be weary. It is 
not right that, after a life of honest in- 
dustry, you should still be enee to 
carry that great bundle. 
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OLD WOMAN. 


Maybe no that auld; there’s aulder 
than me in our parish. And ye’re no 
sae young yersel, Sir, as ye aince was. 
But the gentry’s lucky that can rest in 
their auld age. A toom purse makes a 
hard pillow. | 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Rest, ny good woman—ZJ rest! The 
burden of affairs is heavier to bear than 
yours, I fear. Do you know who I am? 


OLD WOMAN. 


Na, sir, and it wad ill become me to 
be speering. 


MR. GLADSTONE (aszde). 


What does she mean by spearing? 
They are a little obscure in dear old 
Scotland. (Aloud.) I think I fail quite 
to catch your meaning. To be spearing ? 
Do women in your part of the country 
join in the picturesque sport of salmon- 
spearing? It is illegal. Ido not say 
that the lawis not harsh, nor express any 
opinion as to the propriety of breaking 


such odious enactments. 
BY 
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OLD WOMAN. 


Salmon-spearing! Hoot awa, man! 
I was na speaking about burning the 
water. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


‘Burning the water’! 


OLD WOMAN. 
Ay, just leistering fush, ye ken. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


OLD WOMAN. 
I was saying I mauna be speering at 
ye wha ye are—no heckling ye, ye ken. 
It’s no manners. 


MR. GLADSTONE (aside). 

Ah, heckling; I understand that. She 
means she must not ask questions. 
(Aloud.) Iam delighted to find such 
courtesy in the Land o’ the Leal, as 
Robbie Burns says. 


OLD WOMAN. 


In the Land o’ the Leal! Lord, 
man, that’s where the deid folk gang. 
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I ken naething about their manners. 
(Aside.) Lord guide us! Is the auld 
gentleman clean daft ? 


MR. GLADSTONE (a litle put out). 


IT mean in dear old Scotland. Well, 
as you are too polite to ask, I must tell 
you. I am Mr. Gladstone. (Waits for 
his effect.) 


OLD WOMAN (without enthusiasm). 


Ony kin to him that farms Ber- 
muckety ? 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Oh dear no; I am Mr. Gladstone, 
the member for Midlothian. 


OLD WOMAN. 


Eh sirs! And yell be auld Wully 
Gledstane! Weel, weel! Ye’re no that 
awfu’ ill-faured when a’s dune. Mony’s 
the time [ve heard their weary clash 
about ye, some praising ye up for a 
that’s grand, and some misca'ing ye for 
ither than a guid ane. But I’ve aye said, 
‘ Hoot, lads, whatever he’s dune, ye maun 
aye mind that he’s an auld, auld man,’ 
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MR. GLADSTONE (aside). 


A pleasant apology, truly! (Aloud.) 
And in what part of loyal old Scotland 
have you heard these doubts raised ? 


OLD WOMAN. 
Just in the Kingdom o’ Galloway. 


MR. GLADSTONE (aside). 


‘The Kingdom of Galloway’? All 
right! Pictish, not Scotch. Scotland is 
solid for me. But ‘the Aingdom of 
Galloway’? A _ distinct Nationality ? 
And there’s the Kingdom of Fife, too. 
Separate establishment; perhaps Dis- 
establishment. When once you begin, 
there’s no stopping in Home Bule. 
(Changing the subject.) That is a very 
curious old umbrella, that of yours. An 
important piece. Many collectors of old 
umbrellas would value it highly. (Jn- 
cidentally.) I have collected umbrellas 
myself. One of mine, I may say, Lord 
Rosebery has made famous. 


OLD WoMAN (rather bored). 


Weel, I maun e’en be hirpling hame ; 
and, ‘deed, the auld ramshackle thing’s 
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mair fash than it’s profit. It maun just 
lie where it fa’s, as the guid Buik says, 
and them that finds it’s welcome to keep 
it. I wish ye guid day, sir. (ait Ou 
Woman, leaving her umbrella.) 


MR. GLADSTONE (pouncing on the venerable 
gingham). 

Another of the unsought offerings of 
the People! What a paragraph for the 
‘Scottish Leader,’ if they only knew! 
These reporters find out everything. 
‘Mr. Gladstone and the Old Woman's 
Gift.’ Can’t think how these trifles get 
into the newspapers. This umbrella 
shall repose with the other presents—the 
bicycles, the patent safety razors, the 
tweed trowserings, the axes, which pop- 
ular gratitude so persistently showers 
on my unworthy head. Hats, too. My 
party shall rally under this! (He puts 
up the umbrella in a gingerly manner, 
without laying down his book.) 


Enter Prixcz von Bismarck (21), by 
W. B. Richmond, A.R.A. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
There he goes! The old figure of the 
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caricatures! J’d stop them, quick 
enough. The collars—they can’t make 
much of mine, not as Richmond has ar- 
ranged them, or it at least—the collars, 
the umbrella, the big red Bible! Can he 
be about to read the Lessons somewhere ? 
Ah, he sees me! 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


I think I have the great honour? 
Prince von Bismarck? I cannot be mis- 
taken, though ’tis rarely we meet. (Salu- 
tations. ) 

PRINCE BISMARCK. 


And I had recognised the features 
that are so familiar—and dear — to 
Europe. 

MR. GLADSTONE (aside). 


To Lurope! My portrait has been 
found in a savage temple under the crest 
of distant Roraimia! (Aloud.) You are, 
T think, a Richmond ? 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Yes, yes. He has not done me in 
uniform, you see. Just the Bismarck des 
familles: the Chancellor at home! 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


I was a Richmond once. It did not 
quite agree with me. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Ah, no! I have seen an engraving 
of you. You looked as if you had just 
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come down from a Mountain with a 
Message, in a great volume. 


MR, GLADSTONE (aside). 
And they call the French flippant ! 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
What was your Message that time? 


Bulgaria? Not Home Rule? No, it was 
before that inspiration. 


MR. GLADSTONE (determined, and very pro- 
perly, not to be drawn into politics). 
Frank as ever! How variously will 

posterity judge us, Prince, if it judges by 

our portraits! (Aside.) He looks like 
an affable concterge. 


PRINCE BISMARCK (aside). 

Orby our performances! (Aloud.) Still 
the book? Always reading, Mr. Glad- 
stone? Pardon my presumptuous curio- 
sity. That book you are cherishing is 
Homer? No? Delolme on the British 
Constitution ? 


MR. GLADSTONE (not losing sight of his idea). 


No, no, neither of these. Have you 
read ‘ Robert Elsmere ’? 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Alas ! my time for literature is limited. 
IT have less freedom than you enjoy— 
and more responsibility. On what has 
Mr. Elsmere written? National Defence ? 
The French Navy ? 


MR. GLADSTONE (with ‘proud humility’). 


On neither topic have I ever sought 
special information. In fact they lie 
beyond my narrow range of studies. 
“Robert Elsmere’ is not an author, but 
the name of a new novel, a most pre- 
judicial and deleterious work of fiction. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Ah! Something in Maupassant’s or 
Belot’s way, perhaps? Not much in 
mune. Gaboriau is my own favourite 
author. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
You misconceive me, Prince. The 


remarkable work which I am endeavour- 
ing to confute 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 
What! Thenovel?....! 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


is morally pure, or I would not 
let its name come on my lips, but of the 
most misleading theological tendency. 
This ‘ Irenzeus ’ (shewing his book), which I 
have just borrowed from Lord Spencer’s 
hbrary, will be of material service to me 
in exposing the radical—no, not Radical 
—ithe pernicious fallacies, social and re- 
ligious, which underlie ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 





PRINCE BISMARCK (aside). 


Potztausend! (Aloud.) I hope you 
find that being a Toll agrees with you? 


MR. GUADSTONE. 


Yes, partly so, though I confess I do 
feel the want of a back to my head, as 
you see. However, one can’t have every- 
thing. As a Millais I was thought to 
bear a distinct resemblance to a comic 
and exaggerated character well known in 
our humorous fiction. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
May I guess? Colonel Newcome? 
No- 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


You would never guess. Mr. Peck- 
sniff | 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Absurd! 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Precisely. Under Watts I too much 
resembled one of our minor poets. Holl 
has done a great deal for me, quite set 
me up; I feel a new man. But, Prince, 
will you not let me examine with you 
some of our English works of art? For 
example, there is (drawing him to a de- 
lightful and sumptuous ‘Portrait of a 
Lady ’)—there, I think, is something that 
will reconcile even you to English 
womanhood. 


PRINCE BISMARCK (szlhaly). 


Let us keep off politics. (Looking at 
the work, and much pleased.) Wunder- 
schén ! I see you know something of art. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


How should I not? Mr. Agnew, M.P., 
the illustrious picture-dealer, has voted 
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with me for years. (Observing Mr. 
Armitage’s ‘Stren’ [95], who is singing 
not far of.) But excuse me, I observe a 
very old friend of my early days and 
Homeric studies, whom I must not 
neglect even for your society. (Saluta- 
tions. He goes out to stalk the SiREN.) 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


What a thing it is to be a Universal 
Genius! And the Universal Genius is 
going to talk to that Loreley of the 
demi-monde! (fTums.) 


Und Das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan ! 


Potztausend! How hungry all this talk- 
ing makes a man feel! I don’t see any- 
thing to eat or drink. That’s the worst 
of being in one of these confounded 
artistic modern galleries. Now, if I 
were by an Old Master, and in an 
exhibition of them, I’d find a Féte 
Champétre at every turn, or ‘ Boors 
Carousing’ and a good glass of beer 
with honest Jan Steen, or champagne 
with Watteau, or some of that excellent 
porter of Hogarth’s. But except a poor 
half-dozen oysters (which I took) among 
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the ‘still-life’ things I have not seen a 
morsel of provender. 


Enter CarpinaL Manninae (147), by 
W. W. Ouless, R.A. 


Here comes a Prince of. the Church, who 
looks as if he, too, were blessed with an 
appetite. (Saluting CarDINAL MANNING.) 
Can your Eminence direct a foreigner to 
the Speise-Saal—-where one dines, I 
mean ? 

CARDINAL MANNING. 


Pardon me! I never dine. 


PRINCE BISMARCK (aside). 


Ca se voit. (Aloud.) Well, where 
can we sup together ? 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


Inever ... (A happy thought occurs 
to him.) Ah, supper? Come with me; 
Pil show you the way! (Draws the 
Prince towards a staircase. As they de- 
scend in the thick darkness, PRINCE Bis- 
MARCK FEELS TIMID.) 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Whither is your Eminence leading me 
through the gloom? To the Holy Office? 
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CARDINAL MANNING (with fiendish glee). 
To Canossa ! 





Exeunt, down a trap. 


Slow music. 
Shrieks. 


Silence. 
CURTAIN. 
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Il. A POINT OF CONDUCT* 


THE NEW GALLERY: WEST ROOM. 


‘THe Rock or Doom’ (53), by E. Burne 
Jones, A.R.A. 


(Perseus—who is invisible as long as he 
wears the Cap of Darkness—with an 
air of natural difidence and distress, 
is taking off his helmet to Andromeda, 
who is chained to a basaltic pillar). 


PERSEUS (meditatively). 

A more difficult position I have sel- 
dom been placedin. Here is a beautiful 
maiden in distress, and, (terally, in 
nothing else! The Catalogue says (con- 


* First Cotuasorator. I say, hadn’t I better do 
all thisin Greek Iambics? Orin blank verse, anyhow ? 

SECOND COLLABORATOR. No, of course not! No- 
body can stand Greek verses—yours at least. Too 
much blank verse already. 

Frrst CoLLasorator. It’s so awfully difficult to do 
in a living language, you know 

Seconp Cottaporator. Then I'll doit. (Doestt.) 
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sulting it) a young lady of ‘Joppa.’ 

Concerning such there is a weird old 
ballad snatch. But (primly) it beseemeth 
me not to recall the same, forasmuch as 
I count it both mendacious and frag- 
mentary. My position is most painful. 
By so intricate and subtle a moral pro- 
blem am I perplexed that I feel like the 
heroine of a new novel by Henry James. 
The question is this. If I don’t take off 
my cap of darkness, why, she won't see 
me at all, andI can be of no kind of use 
to her, poor thing. And if I do take it 
off, as one natur ‘ally does in addressing 
a lady, a stranger above all—ithen, when 
she does see me, considering her want of 
dress, the situation will be most em- 
barrassing. 

(That these are the reflections of 
Perseus must be plain to every spectator, 
when the hero takes off his cap and 1s 
clearly visible, for it comes to that at last.) 
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IV. 
MR. GLADSTONE APOLOGISES. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY II. 


Tre Riewr Hon. W. E. Guapstonte, M.P. 
(499), by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Tne Siren (95), by Edward Armitage, 
R.A., as seated, on her white drapery, 
ona rock of fastidious neatness. She 
sings 

SIREN’S SONG. 


Hither, come hither, come over the brine, 
Hither, and try our wares ; 
Come, for no other 1s genuine, 
But the gift that is mine, and shall shortly be thine, 
The honey-soft Soap of Pears ! 
Come, o’er the froth of the foaming sea, 
Come, and be happy, and dwell with me ! 
We are clean as the peasants that Horsley paints, 
As the people of Frith, or as Herbert’s Saints, 


Clean as Phil Morris’s Babes and Brides, 
c2 
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Olean as the flower of the foam of the tides ! 
Come, where the Commonplace ever abides 
In the fairy isles of an It.A.’s dream, 
Come where the limbs of the Sirens gleam ! 
[ ADVT. | 


MR. GLADSTONE (who has been listening 
attentively to her song from some dis- 
tance.) 


I don’t quite catch the words, and 
the music is not like my notion of Greek 
Music. I shall approach her. (l7e does 
so. She hastily drapes herself.) 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Excuse me for introducing myself. 
The wife of Zeus (pointing to Mr. Armi- 
tages Hira, 152) is far in aether above 
Oulumpos. I always say ‘ Oulumpos,’ 
now ; so does Browning. Niobé (Mr. 8. J. 
Solomon’s, 712), even if she knows you, 
is a good deal foreshortened, and, besides, 
is too much occupied by her domestic 
affliction to make us acquainted with 
each other. Médeia (Mr. Thornycroft’s, 
2,062) is absorbed in her music in the 
Sculpture Room. In fact, I do not see a 
single god or goddess in the neighbour- 
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hood who-could save me from the 
solecism which I commit in introducing 
myself. 
THE SIREN. 
Lor! 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


(Aside.) Lor? Perhaps a Pheenician 
word? Or the Etruscan Lar! Can it 
be that she does not speak English ? 
(Aloud.) Pardon me for troubling you 
with some very important and urgently 
pressing questions. The Outer Geo- 
graphy of the Odyssey, as nobody knows 
better than yourself, is exceedingly ob- 
scure. If all that I have written in 
‘Studies on Homer’ and ‘Juventus 
Mundi’ be not erroneous, your home 
must be within a short sail of Aiaié, the 
isle of Kirké, which, again, cannot be far 
from the Bosphoros, which—but let us 
keep off the Eastern Question! Am I 
correct in thus placing your abode, your 
melancholy, music-haunted home ? 


THE SIREN. 


If it’s my address you want, sir, it’s 
Finsbury way; but ’ere’s my card, and 
‘ave the best character from many 
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Hartises, Academicians and all, sitting 
either for the face or whole figure. Per- 
haps I have sat to you before, sir? 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


I am very sorry; there must be some 
mistake. I took you for one of the 
Sirens of Homer. 





THE SIREN. 


No, sir, Mr. Harmitage’s, sir. Never 
sat to Mr. Romer, not as I remember of. 


MR. GLADSTONE 
Then you must excuse a very natural 
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and not unflattering error. I have the 
honour, Madam, to wish you good morn- 
ing. (Lait.) 
THE SIREN, 
Lor! 





— 
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VY. THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY VI. 


(The curtain rises, and discovers Tux 
Lapy or Suarorr [500] by J. W. 
Waterhouse, A.R.A. Open-mouthed 
and suffering the last agontes of in- 
jluenza, she ts seen, against a back- 
ground of realistic landscape, sitting in 
a boat, and in act to let go the painter 
thereof. The scene cannot possibly 
be Camelot, but might well be the Paris 
Salon.) 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT (sznging). 


IT am the Lady of Shalott, 

And if you say you love me not, 
I shall reply, I wis, 

That Bastien-Lepage has been 

Much marked of Waterhouse, I ween, 
And the result is—this! 
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The A.R.A. who painted me 
Is young and popular, and free 

To gratify his whim ; 

Where on a couch of pain I lay, 
He came and called me up one day, 

And bade me follow him. 

In strange attire he vestured me, 
Yea, in the silks of Liberty, 

He set ino thus afloat ; , 
He bade me seem to have the shakes, 
And ope my mouth as one that takes 

A high and hopeless note. 

And painting merely what he saw, 
According to the last-found law 

Of values and of tones, 

He made me, much to my amaze, 
A thing whereon the public gaze, 
And mock me for the nones. 


Iam the Lady of Shalott 
And if you tell me I am 21, 
I say but this one thing: 
That here be ‘values’ rare and quaint, 
A goodly ‘ quality of paint,’ 
And ‘workmanlike hand-ling,’ 


(She speaks.) 


I am a seemly thing in my way, I 
wis; but they are few who stay to dote 
on me, and fewer still that come back. 
I marvel wherefore! Even the art- 
critics are not friendly tome. One there 
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was, and to look at him he was a man of 
power; but he murmured vaguely of 
‘carnations, and thereof have I no store, 
so he deemed me some light thing. 
There was another, too, and he con- 
sidered me gravely, and with an intellec- 
tual gleam upon his marble brow; but 
all I gat from him was that he recognised 
me for the work of what he called ‘an 
excessively rising young Associate.’ My 
looks are strange, no doubt; but I trust 
I .am no such matter. Then came a 
third, and he was eloquent of ‘colour 
for colour’s sake,’ and ‘resonant chords 
of pigment,’ and ‘the fundamental basis 
of paint’; also he was right well sure of 
everything, and talked of me as I had 
been the work of his own right hand; 
but in the main he liked me not, for that 
my ‘tonality’ 1s low, and I do not speak 
with a Scotch accent. And one there 
came to me as it might be casually and 
in a dream; and when he saw me he 
laughed and japed on me with his japes, 
and spake words of my Lord Tennyson, 
and therewith he fled from me as the 
light, romantic gazelle. Another watched 
me earnestly and long, and I saw that he 
loved me well and had plucked out the 
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heart of my mystery; but his talk was 
of ‘planes, and of ‘modelling,’ and 
therewithal of ‘square painting’ and the 
‘aérial envelope,’ and in my heart I 
feared that his remarks were not of those 
that are understanded of the people. 
And another came, and of many sought 
much counsel and gat little, and was as 
one that comprehended not. Ah, ’tis a 
goodly gift and an imperishable, to be 
Right Art; but ‘tis something to be a 
popular picture too. There is my poor 
friend Niobe, for instance—even the 
‘Niobe’ (712) of Mr. Solomon J. Solo- 
mon. She is young to be the mother of 
seven; but she tells me that to be passed 
over, as she commonly is, for that Egyp- 
tian jest of Mr. Long’s—a ‘Jury of 
Matrons in the Olden Time’ (453) is what 
she calls it—is ageing her perceptibly. I 
am not on speaking terms with the Frith 
in the First Gallery, but I hear from the 
Frank Dicksee hard by that he bitterly 
laments the dear dead days when it took 
the A Division in relays to cope with the 
enthusiasm of the public. Ah, that such 
alot were mine! Therein were a destmy 
indeed ! 
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(She sings.) 
I am the Lady of Shalott, 
And, though you recognise me not, 
Denied it may not be 
That I am of the things right good, 
Albeit scantly understood, 
In this Academee. 


(She speaks.) 

Here is my little friend the Dicksee 
in the First Gallery. I call him ‘The 
Age of Innocence,’ but I believe his real 
naine is ‘The Shadow on the Church,’ 
or something of the kind. It sounds like 
a reference to Disestablishment, but it 
can hardly be that. Of course the little 
Dicksee is not of my monde, but he is 
well meant, and in his artless English 
way he is well done. Well, little Dicksee, 
and how are we to-day ? 


Enter ‘Winn THE SHADOW OF THE 
Cuurcy’ (5), by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. 


(The picture represents a young mother 
and her offspring chasing butterflies, 
and watched, from the shadow of the 
church, by a young ecclestastic, who, like 
the Cardinal known to Captain Sumph, 
regrets that he is not a family man.) 
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THE DICKSEE., 


I want to ask you questions, please, 
and, please, I want you to answer them. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 
Talk away, little Dicksee, talk away. 


THE DICKSEE. 


Why do you call me ‘The Age of 
Innocence ’? 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


My dear little picture, only look at 
yourself. What are your components— 
the buxom young mother; the good, 
wistful young priest, regretting that he 
cannot join; the bonnie wee prattler of 
two summers; the butterflies syinbolical 
of Life and Joy—what are they but so 
much innocence in paint? For fifty 
years or so these elements have been do- 
ing duty as the essentials of British Art ; 
in all good faith you reproduce them 
over again; and you ask me if you 
are innocent! Innocent, indeed? ‘There 
are more of the kind about, but I[ 
should say that (considering your years 
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and opportunities) you are about as in- 
nocent as they make them. 


THE DICKSEE (jumping for joy). 

O, I am so glad! so glad!! so 
glad!!! You cannot think how glad I 
am ! 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

You are easily pleased. 


THE DICKSEE, 


No, but really! You don't know 
what I mean. [ve been writing a 
ballade, you know, and I fancied, from 
what you said, that it was all wrong, and 
I find it’s all right. 


THE LADY OF SILALOTT. 
A ballade? You? 


THE DICKSEE. 


Oh, it’s all right. Anybody can write 
a ballade now. I know a fellow that 
makes ’em in his sleep. Will you let me 
read you mine? It’s a first attempt, but 
I don’t think it’s very bad. 
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‘IT'S A FIRST ATTEMPT, BUT I DON’T THINK IT’s VERY BAD’ (p. 46). 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT (composing herself). 


You won't mind if I close my eyes to 
listen? No? How sweet of you! Go 
on, little Dicksee, go on! 


THE DICKSEE (reading). 
BALLADE OF THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 


Come, cynic, come, and gaze with me, 
This blithe and solemn lirst of May, 
Upon these walls where, frank and free, 
The brave Academicians play 

At painting in the good old way ; 

And raise with me a counterblast 

For them that swear by yea and nay 
The Age of Innocence is past. 


The ‘ flesh’ of Ouless mark and sce, 
Observe the ‘ handling’ of Miullais, 
Remark the Orchardsonian ‘ key,’ 
The ‘sentiment’ of Faed (R.A.), 
The ‘atmosphere ’ of Tadema, 

Nor flee the Herberts far and fast, 
And tell me, tell me not, I pray, 
‘The Age of Innocence is past!’ 


O clean, how clean, those warriors be 
That Gilbert marshals for the fray ! 
What ardent types of purity 

Doth Morris make his matrons! Yea, 
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And Cooper’s green and Marks’s gray 
With Horsley’s blue you shall contrast 
Before you cry ‘ Ah welladay, 

The Age of Innocence is passed ! ’ 


ENVOY. 


Cynic, when Long shall cease to pay, 
And Leader’s flag has left the mast, 
Then, and then only, shall you say 
‘The Age of Innocence is past !’ 


THE LADY OF SIALOTT (wakiny). 


Not bad for a _ beginner, little 
Dicksee, but—don’t do it again ! 


CURTAIN. 
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VI. STRANGE COMPANY. 


TITE ACADEMY: GALLERY ITI. 


Haru SPENCER, K.G. (221), by Frank 
Holl, R.A. 


‘Tue Traitor’ (220), by John 
Pettie, R.A. 


‘Tne Moonrienters’ (226), by A. H. 


Berens. 


Haru SPENCER (soleloquises). 


No, I think the Hanging Committee 
might have been more careful. Art has 
no politics, I believe, and perhaps they 
did not mean it; but my neighbours are 
‘The Traitor’ on one side, and ‘The 
Moonlighters’ on the other. This is a 
capital berth on the line, but I wish I 
could get into the Fourth Gallery. Que 
diable est-ce que je fais dans cette galere ? 


(Left wondering. ) 


gi 


VII. ANDROMACHE IN LONDON, 
THE ACADEMY: GALLERY III. 


Tue Captive ANDROMACHE (227), by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 


A Srranaer. A Man or Larissa. Women or 
Larissa. ANDROMACHE. First Portrait 
OF A Lapy. SEconD PorTRAIT OF A LADY. 


(Andromache, in mourning ravment, veiled, 
waits with her pitcher for her turn at 
the well; she 1s surrounded by Laris- 
sean women and children. Below, a 
seafarer, in a red sailor's cap, points to 
her and asks her history. Behind is 
the castle of Larissa on a steep crag.) 


SEAFARER (27 blank verse). 


Who is that mourning woman waiting 
here, 
Veiled, and a stranger, and methinks a 
slave— 
p 2 
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A slave and childless, with her burden 
bowed— 
Her burden, and the weight of memory ? 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


I thought they were only a tableau 
vivant ! 


A LARISSEAN (also in blank verse). 


This is that famed Andromache, the child 

Of King Kétion, the high of heart, 

Who ruled long since in Placos, in the 
shade 

Of wooded Thébé, o’er Cilician men. 

The wife she was of Hector, that was first 

In battle of horse-taming Trojan knights ; 

The mother of Astyanax was she: 

Now, childless, doth she ply another’s 
loom, 

And beareth water from an alien well. 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


O dear, are they going to talk much 
blank verse? Who did the words? 
Lewis Morris ? 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
It sounds like him, certainly. 
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ANDROMACHE, 
(Recitative. ) 


Ah me! how long ago, 
Dwelling in Troy in peace, 
Myself had slaves of Asia; to and fro 
They went, with little ease ; 

Ceteians and Sidonian maids from far 

Whom Hector took to be the spoils of 
war, 

To bear me water from the well; to ply 

The loom for me, and stand 

Wearied, and waiting on my least com- 
mand. 

But now the prophecy 

That Hector spake is sooth, 

And I have left the palace of my youth 

And I, in turn, must: know the day of 
doom, 

And for another woman ply the loom, 

In cold Larissa, near the mountain 
snow ; 

And carry burdens; and be bed-fellow 

To him whose father’s hand wrought all 


grass, | 
Nor heard the mountain wind, 
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More than my Hector hears the barren 
sea 

Moan by his high-piled mound inces- 
santly— 

His mound afar upon the Trojan plain, 

Where he and Troilus rest, who fought 
for Troy in vain. 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY (dissembling 
a yawn). 

Don’t you think we have had nearly 
enough of these Greek plays? I have 
been at so many, ‘The Tale of Troy,’ and 
‘Helen of’ somewhere or other—that 
place where St. Paul left his cloak !—and 
all sorts of tedious things at Cambridge. 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Yes, I prefer Les Surprises du Divorce, 
and Coquelin—wasn’t he divine! Here is 
Dand Garrick! O Mr. Wyndham, how 
truly delightful. The mantle of Garrick 
has fallen on you indeed! nter CHARLES 
Wrnbuam AS Davip Garrick (1095), by 
John Pettie, R.A.) 


MR. WYNDHAM. 
(Bowing.) Pettie has added to his’ 
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laurels, as the critics say—some of them ! 
Are you much amused by that classical 


piece ? 
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FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


We prefer the Criterion, but Sir 
Frederick has arranged the players very 
nicely, and the dresses are pretty. 
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MR, WYNDHAM. 


In any other company one might add 
that some of the lady actors are pretty, 
too. 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Ah, Mr. Wyndham, that was ‘indi- 
cated,’ as the doctors say. 


Exeunt. 
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VIII. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITIES (1.) 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY: GALLERY II. 


EARL SPENCER, K.G. (221), by Frank 
Holl, R.A. Jn an Astrakhan coat, 
and the Ribbon of the Garter. 


FREDERICK Pitman, Esq. (293), by W. W. 
Ouless, R.A. 
MR. PITMAN (from some little distance). 
Hullo, Maccoll! Jlow are your 
Capital. A Herkomer, are you not? 


EARL SPENCER. 


MR. PITMAN. 


What a splendid coat! and (seeing 
the Blue Ribbon)—eh, good heavens !—I 
beg your pardon, I took you for 
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EARL SPENCER. 


Pray don’t apologise! For the editor 
of the Atheneum! The mistake is very 
natural: everybody thinks so. A com- 
pliment. 


(Both bow and exeunt.) 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITIES (IL) 


TIE ROYAL ACADEMY: GALLERY III. 


ALDERMAN Sir R. N. Fowter, Bart., M.P., 
Lord Mayor of London, 1883-4, and 
from April 1885. Presentation Por- 
trait (272), by Arthur J. Foster. 


SIR R. N. FOWLER (22 a portentous and 
lurid garb of red.) 


Am I a portrait? Am TI the sign of 
‘The Alderman’s Head’? Je me le de- 
mande. Upon myself I produce the 
effect of being the son (and heir) of the 
Scarlets Woman. Such may be the 
results of misdirected enthusiasm. Even 
a presentation portrait has its feelings, 
though; and with unfeigned satisfaction 
I reflect that I’m not on the line. 


Enter, from the New Gallery, Tue Ricut 
HonovurABLE JOHN Mortey, M.P. (66), 
by E. A. Ward. 
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MR. MORLEY (catching sight of Sir R. N. 
Fowler from afar). 


Ehe...My usual luck! The 
‘Crimson Dawn of Irish Liberty,’ no 
doubt! How flamboyant the inspiration 
of these Irish artists is! These are the 
pains of politics: to be unable to confine 
one’s acquaintanceship to the House, and 
to be obliged to hob and nob with Hiber- 
nian Mayors outside! Well, I suppose I 
must recognise him. (With affected cor- 
diality, and a feeble assumption of the 
brogue.) Och, Tim, my jewel! The top 
of the mornin’ to ye! 


SIR R. N. FOWLER. 


You are facetious, sir. Iam Alder- 
man Sir It. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. 


MR. MORLEY. 


(Atterré.) Bedad ! . .. (Recovering 
himself). I beg your pardon, I’m sure. 
I took you for Tim Sullivan, painted ‘by 
Dr. Tanner. (Lait hastily.) 


SIR R. N. FOWLER. 
These Home Rulers are impossible. 
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IX. ON THE LINE. 


TIE ACADEMY: GALLERY IV. 


Enter, singing, First, Seconp, Turrp, 
Fourtu, Firtu, and Sixtit *‘ PortTRAIT 
ofr a Lapy’ (by various Academicians, 
Associates, and Outsiders), with fans, 
fiddles, dogs, first-born children, and 
other properties. They are in high 
good humour with themselves, and 
only Grv could analyse their costumes. 


Aw: ‘THE ROYAL ARTILLEREE.’ 


We are s0 fair, so beyond compare 
That we court publicitec ; 

It wouldn’t be right to bury our light 
In the shades of privacee, 

So we come and we shine along the line 
At the Royal Academee. 


Werre fashion plates of the latest dates 
In our kind and our degree; 

For we all of us dressed in our very best: 
That painted we might be 
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As large and fine as becomes the line 
At the Royal Academee. 





We shall fade and pass like a shadow on a 
glass, 
And an heir or assignee, 
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When he thinks of our cost, and how all is 


lost, 
Will consider us wistfullee, 
But we shan’t repine, for we’ve been on the 


line 
At the Royal Academee. 


Enter Lavy X., by W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., and the Comtesse Y., by E.-A. 
Carolus-Duran. They stand apart, 
considering the others, who have grouped 
themselves—dogs, fiddles, garden-hose, 
and all—about the Mrs. Henry Mar- 
QUAND (365) of John S. Sargent. 


LADY X. 


What a curious set! (Zv the Comtesse 
Y.) Chere comtesse, je pense que nous 
ferons bien de ne pas les voir. On est 
bonne toile, on a la pudeur de son état, 


nest-il pas vrai ? 
COMTESSE Y. 
Ah, Madame, de grace! Tout ¢a est 
d’un dessin, d'un ton, d’une coloration! 


—enfin ! 
LADY X. 


Ah, comtesse, je crois que nous 
allons rire, 
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COMTESSE Y. 


Mais qu’est-ce qu’elles font & présent, 
ces malheureuses? Illes ne se conten- 
tent donc pas @étre mauvais tableaux ? 
Est-ce qu’elles se mettraient par hasard 
4 faire de la critique d’art ? 


LADY X. 
Helas ! 
COMTESSE Y. 


Et sur cette adnurable toile de Sargent 
encore ? 
LADY X. 


Quand je vous ai promis des émotions ? 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY (referring 
to the Sargent). 


Well, ladies, what do you think of 
her ? 


SECOND PORTRAIT Ol A LADY. 
Nothing. What do you? 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Well, the first thing about her that 
strikes me is (with pride) that her tex- 
ture’s not the least bit soapy. 
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SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Nor anything like chalk! 


THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Nor cheese ! 





FOURTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


And I am sure, if you come to that, 
that she’s nothing like leather. 
E 
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FIFTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Nor wax! 


SIXTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Nor putty ! 
FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY (arranging her 
draperies). 
And as for sumptuousness ! 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY (with an 
enfant). 
Or matronly dignity ! 


THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY (7m a garden 
hat). 


Or maiden charm! 


FOURTIL PORTRAIT OF A LADY (with a fan). 
Or chic ! 


YIFTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY (272 Laberty 
silks). 
Or glory of colour! 
SIXTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY (with a colour). 
Or purity of complexion! Why, 
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confound it (as Frank says), you can 
positively see all round her. 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Alas, you can! And I am proud to 
believe that it’s more than you can do 
with any of us. 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
We are as flat as tea-trays ! 


THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Yes, and we glory in it! 


FOURTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
What right-minded woman does not ? 


FIFTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


That is the good of areal R.A.: he 
tells the world no more than it ought to 
know; he devotes himself to our faces 
and our frocks. As for this poor lady 
here, she looks so lifelike that I call her 
positively indecorous. She is like that 
Frenchman in the other room, Mon- 
sieur what is his name? tut, tut! 
You know the man I mean? 
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THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY (with a Skye 
terrier). 
I know: the man who wants to vac- 
cinate poor dear Miss Cobbe. 


ALL. 
The wretch ! 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


I think I remember something about 
it. Anyhow, that is the man. And 
what I would now say is that he, like 
our poor American cousin, has done 
us all the greatest possible wrong in 
getting himself painted by somebody who 
is evidently not an R.A. 


ALL. 
Shame ! 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


So J say. I hear him talked of as 
‘the best thing of the. year,’ or ‘the 
greatest thing in the show,’ and all sorts 
of horrid expressions of the same kind; 
and when I don’t hear it of him, I hear 
it of this unfortunate American. And 
my contention is that the intrusion of 
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such things 1s, not only a scandal, but a 
breach of privilege as well, and as such 
must be resented by all. 


ALL. 


Hear, hear! 





THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Ladies, I am with you heart and 
soul. But I want to ask a question. 
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Men are idiots, of course; and art- 
critics are (if I may so express myself) 
a kind of men. But they say a number 
of things which I, for one, do not pro- 
fess to. understand ; and I should be 
glad to know what they mean when 
they talk of the ‘values’ of this poor, 
unhappy lady. They never talk of mine, 
I notice: and I am the work of one of 
the most expensive painters in the Royal 
Academy. 


FIFTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


My dear, I dont think they can 
mean money. There is that big picture 
in the next room—the Tadema, you 
know—that heavenly dream of marble 
halls and paper flowers! Well, I know 
for a fact that it sold for thousands and 
thousands of pounds; and I remember 
quite well, that one of these gentlemen 
said, in my hearing, to another, that it 
had ‘absolutely no ‘values’ at all. 


SIXTH PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


O, bother ‘ values’! Give me Worth. 
That is what J say. 
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FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


So do we all; and the lady from 
America is against us even there. I 
wouldn't give five shillings for her dress 
as she stands, would you ? 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


I have too much self-respect. The 
question with me is simply one of art. 





FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 


Precisely ; and that brings me to 
my principal point. We have agreed 
that her texture is not like chalk, nor 
cheese, nor wax, nor leather, nor soap; 
that she has neither colour, nor com- 
plexion, nor chic, nor dignity, nor charm ; 
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that she isn’t in the fashion, and would 
be absolutely useless as a study for a 
fancy ball; that, in a word, she is not 
like ws in any single particular; and I 
put the question—I put it bluntly and 
rudely—why is she on the line? 


THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Ask me another. I give it up. To 
me she’s simply plain! 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


No dear,; not plain: plain is unkind. 
Shall we say ‘ inartistic’? 


ALL. 
Brava! 


FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


I accept the correction, especially as 
it helps my point. ‘Inartistic’ she 1s, 
and therefore is she utterly unfitted to 
associate with us, or to have any part or 
lot in our legitimate and peculiar pro- 
vince, the line at the Royal Academy. 


ALL. 
Hear! Hear!! Hear!!! 
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COMTESSE Y. 


Ah, comme il est bien vrai qu’il n’y a 
rien de si béte que les mauvais tableaux 
et les jolies femmes ! 


MADAME X, 


N’est-ce pas? 81 nous faisions un petit 
tour? 
[| They go out. 


Enter Farrurun unto Deratn: Curis- 
TIANA AD LEonES (542), by Herbert 
Schmalz. (Zhe picture represents a 
number of very modern young ladies, 
disguised, most inadequately, as Chris- 
tian Martyrs, and bound to stakes in 
the amphitheatre to receive the onset of 
the hons.) 


CHORUS OF CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


Though un-dressed for Ancient Rome, 

Though our drawing full of faults is, 
Happy Hampstead is our home, 

Both mistakes are Mr. Schmalz’s. 
There we wander, there we wait, 

Each to keep an aged mother, 
Sitting early, sitting late, 

This for that, and that for ’tother. 
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If a ‘Mermaid’ you should lack, 
‘ Nymph,’ or other classic party, 
‘ Ariadne’ (that’s the back), 
Or a torso for ‘ Astarte,’ 
Or a ‘Venus’ or a ‘ Flower,’ 
Or a ‘Gathering Watcercresses,’ 
All at half-a-crown an hour— 
Please remember our addresses ! 


(They distribute ther cards. The ‘Por- 
TRAITS OF A LapDy’ are greatly shocked.) 





FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Infamous! 


SECOND PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Disgusting ! 
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THIRD PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
TI call it shameful. 


SIXTIL PORTRAIT OF A LADY (bursting 
into tears). 


Frank, dearest, come and take me 
away ! 
FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Keep your ’air on, ladies! We're on 
the line as well as you. 


SECOND CIIRISTIAN MARTYR. 
Yes, and we're paid for it—and you 
pay! 
THIRD CIIRISTIAN MARTYR (‘ Pour le 
forse’). 


Yes, and perhaps if we had your 
chance, we should make more of it than 
you. 


FOURTIL CHRISTIAN MARTYR (‘ The whole 
figure’). 
Yes, and if you had ours, perhaps 


you wouldn't make so much of it as 
us. : 
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FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


This is intolerable. We have a 
right to be protected from such—such 
persons. Where is Mr. Horsley? 


FOURTH CHRISTIAN MARTYR (menda- 
crously). 


‘Orsley? I know him. An old gent, 
ain't he? Why I’ve been posing to him 
for the whole figure at the Slade School. 
He says he means to cut out Mr. Goodall 
yet. 

FIRST PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 

O....! Our last hope is gone. 
(With dignity.) Ladies, this is no longer 
a place for us. 


(She goes out, u., followed by her sisters.) 


Enter 2. at a run, His GRACE THE 
Arcupisior or CANTERBURY (649), by 
Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


THE PRIMATE (aside, breathlessly). 


I believe I have evaded his pursuit. 
It was time: my brain reeled. What 
with Home Rule, and ‘Robert Elsmere,’ 


ON THE LINE 
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and the Papal Rescript, and the wicked- 
ness of Arthur Balfour, and the signa- 
tures of those four thousand well-meaning 
but (I cannot help thinking) deluded 
Nonconformist ministers, he is more 
than the solitary human mind can bear. 
(Wiping his brow.) Why, I wonder, do 
they let him out of the Lower House? 
He is a faction in himself, and his place 
is with his kind. Now for the pictures. 
(Puts up his glass, and catches sight of 
the Curistian Manryrs.) Dear me! I 
fear [ve made a mistake. (Goig.) I 
beg your pardon. I thought at first you 
were sculpture. 


FIRST CIIRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Higher up, Sir: Gallery Number 
Ten. We're Christian Marytrs, and we're 
waiting for the wild beasts ; that’s what’s 
the matter with us. 


THE PRIMATE. 


Dear me! (Consulting his Catalogue.) 
‘Christianese ad Leones.’ Is there not a 
mistake here? Have not the printers 
omitted an n in the last word? But why 
be historical? How very extraordinary ! 
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And, to a dignitary of the Establishment, 
how interesting! There is more in the 
Church and Stage Guild than I had 
thought. Christian Martyrs? Indeed. A 
singular encounter, truly. May I inquire 
under which Persecution you suffered ? 
Was it Julian’s or Diocletian’s ? 


FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Please, sir, are they Academicians? 
I never heard of ’em before. 


SECOND CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Perhaps the gentleman is thinking of 
Mr, Julian Story, ’Arriett. 


THE PRIMATE (something moved). 


My good young women, you misap- 
prehend the purport of my inquiry. I 
asked you—I am surprised that you 
should not have taken my meaning at 
once—by whose orders you are con- 
strained to appear before the public in 
this extraordinary costume ? 


FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Why, whose should it be, sir, but Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz’s ? 
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THE PRIMATE. 


(Aside.) This is worse than the ex- 
Premier! (To the Martyrs.) I am speak- 
ing quite seriously: why are you thus 
uncovered? And would it not be well 
for you, Martyrs as you are, and actu- 
ated—as I do not doubt you must be— 
by a stern, even a fanatical, sense of 
duty—to—to—in short, to resume your 
clothes ? 


FIRST CIIRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Clothes, sir? How can we sit for 
the figure in clothes? 


TUE PRIMATE. 


(Aside.) One of the things I never 
thought of ! My profession demands an 
apron: theirs . . . (Begins to evolve a 
Philosophy of Clothes.) But this will 
never do! Perish Art, or rather let 
Art once more be Christian! Did An- 
ae give us nude Christian Martyrs? 

ad Piero da Spezia undraped models? 
Young women, you have a great mission, 
the restoration of .. . 
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THe Rient Hon. W. E. Guapstrone, M.P. 
(499), by Frank Holl. 


(Without.) Hi! Cantuar! Your 
Grace! As to that objection of yours, 
one word... 


THE PRIMATE. 


‘Instant flight! (Hawt, ke an arrow 
from a bow. Mr. Holl’s Mr. Guapstone 
crosses the stage at full speed in pursuit.) 


FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR (with bated 
breath). 


‘Ladies, that was the Grand Old 
Man ! 


CURTAIN, 
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AX. A MYSTERY. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY: THIRD ROOM. 


‘WILL HE COME IN?’ (195), by Charles 
H. Shannon. 


(A number of Primitive Men have fled 
into the water to escape a Led Mam- 
moth. Anticipating the Red Terror, 
they sing; and the song they sing is 
very Servous. ) 


I. 


You monster on the brink who stand, 
What do you mean to do, 

With lurid eye, upon the land 
That don’t belong to you? 

We know you'd eat us if you could; 
Why will you stand and grin? 

You know we only wish your good, 
(Will he come in ?) 


¥ 2 
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II. 


We feel as if your mood sublime 
Required a sphere beyond 

This absolutely outworn clime 
And this unhealthy pond. 
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Alas, but leave us to our fate, 
To fairer regions win ! 

Resigned, we'll watch you emigrate, 
(Will he come in ?) 
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It. 


Ah, we would migrate, one and all, 
Had we ourselves to please. 

Only there’s Duty, Duty’s call. 
(You don’t wish us to freeze ?) 

And we would give our lives, in fact, 
To aid you to begin 

A Higher elsewhere. Take a tract. 
(Will he come in ?) 
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Xd. 
LORD RANDOLPH SOLILOQUISES. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY III. 


Lorp Ranpoitpu Cuurcuint (184), by 
Edwin Long, R.A. 

Davin’s Promise to BarusHEBa (189), by 
Frank Goodall, R.A. 


(Lorp Raxpoirit seated by a gorgeous ink- 
stand. Batusuena kneeling to Davin. 
ABISHAG, entirely undressed in gauze, 
standing by his couch.) 


LORD RANDOLPH (musing). 

I enjoy being a Long. Nothing like 
being done by a fellow accustomed to 
cope with Beauty, Biblical and Classical. 
There’s a kind of appealing dignity here, 
I flatter myself, and, if ever an inkstand 
was Departmental, it is this one. But yet 
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I don’t observe that visitors look at me 
as much as a man might expect. The 
truth is, they are obliged to stare (and I 
don’t’wonder) at those astonishing people 
next door. J can’t make out what is 
going on at Number 189. Wife of senile 





R.A. of a remote period imploring him to 
dismiss his Model? The people are Jews, 
evidently. It looks to me like what 
the papers call an ‘ Extraordinary Event 
in High Life. Appalling Revelations.’ 
Heard Horsley muttering compliments 
on Varnishing Day; don’t wonder at that, 
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either. What on earth are they doing? 
A very old gentleman on a couch: Early 
Empire style, if I know anything of bric- 
a-brac, or Late Consulate. Well-pre- 
served lady of thirty-five kneeling to 
him; young red-haired female model, with 
nothing to speak of on, leaning over the 
sofa. Can it be the Judgment of Solomon ? 
If so, it is a great handicap, letting the 
woman next me dress as she doesn’t ! 
And then where's the Baby? Can't be 
that. Can it be Isaac distributing his 
blessing between... . ? no, they were 
men. There’s Gladstone passing ; he 1s 
certain to know; J was nearly plucked 
in divinity. Ili! Mr. Gladstone! He's 
off: ‘an old man in a hurry,’ as I called 
him once; however, he did not call me 
‘un Jeune Ifomme Pressé’! Perhaps he 
does not go to the Palais-Royal much ; 
dare say he never studies Labiche. 





(Left wondering.) 
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ATT, HER PATHERS TERROR. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY III. 


Her Moruer’s Voice (286), by W. 
Quiller Orchardson, R.A. 


(To the left, PATERFAMILIAS asleep ; his face 
expressive of untoward emotion. To 
the right AMANDA, at the pianoforte of 
the period, singing, while AMANDUS 


turns, with ardour and respect, her 
MUSIC. ) 


AMANDA (singing). 


We met. “T'was in a crowd, 
And I thought he would shun me. . 


AMANDUS. 
Why do you stop? 
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AMANDA. 
I was wondering .. . if papa were 
asleep. 
AMANDUS. 


I think so. At his time of life, and 
at this time of day... 


AMANDA. 


You are satirical. Have you no news 
for me? 
AMANDUS. 


Thave. At the corner of the square 
my chariot waits. You have but to slip 
on your hat and spencer, put your jewel- 
case in your pocket, and take my arm; 
and in five minutes we are on the road 
to Gretna. 


AMANDA. 
An elopement ? 


AMANDUS. 
Of course. Why not? 


AMANDA. 


Tt would be delightful, certainly. 
But I fear it is not to be thought of. 
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AMANDUS., 


Please, dear angel—please be con- 
sistent. The Orchardsonian ‘key’ de- 
mands it. We have been thinking of 
nothing else for weeks. 


AMANDA. 
Haven’t you? I have. 


AMANDUS. 
Cruel, enchanting, maddening! You 
torture me. 
AMANDA. 


You'll wake papa. Speak lower, and 
tell me about the settlements. 


AMANDUS. 


Upon my honour as a gentleman, and 
by my reputation as a ‘ pleasant young 
fellow’ (as the critic of the ‘Standard’ 
calls me), my adored one has but to 
fly with her adoring but respectful 
Charles —— 


AMANDA. 
You want to wake papa! 
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AMANDUS. 


Perish the thought !—To find every- 
thing—everything !—as satisfactory as 
she could desire. 


AMANDA. 


There—there! You may bring me 
my hat and spencer. An elopement ? 
Poor papa! I shall remind him more 
than ever of mama. 


AMANDUS, 
You will remind... .? I do not 
understand. 
AMANDA. 


QO, it is quite simple! Papa was (my 
Charles may remember) the hero of a 
recent ‘ Mariage de Convenance,’ as 
Mama (I need scarce remark to one of 
the superior intelligence of my Charles) 
was the heroine. But the marriage was 
scarce so successful as the picture. 
There was a certain incompatibility of 
temper, and . .. inbrief . . . poor 
dear mama... she could not remain 
here ! 
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AMANDUS (gasping). 


Wasshe ...didshe... withdraw 
. alone? 
AMANDA. 


How could she? Does anybody ever 
face the cold hard world alone ? 


AMANDUS. 


True, true. I had forgot. My brain 
reels. (Recovering himself.) Is she still 
-still living ? 


AMANDA. 


She died the year before last, I believe. 
But she lives again in me. Where are 
my hat and spencer ? 


AMANDUS. 


I beg your pardon. Your tale affects 
me much. Perhaps—the night air... . 
(With a gleam of hope.) Are you not 
afraid of taking cold? 


AMANDA. 
Cold? With you? O!! 
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AMANDUS, 


Thank you. It is very good of you. 
Shall we—shall we—go? 


AMANDA. 


You may bring my hat and spencer. 
But I must finish my song. It was 
mama’s favourite, and she sang it the 
night she went away. She stopped to 
finish it, I believe; and of course papa 
is very fond of it. It awakens so many 
tender memories. (She sings.) 


He called me by my name 
As the bride of Another. 

O ‘tis thou hast been the cause 
Of this anguish, my mother ! 


Now, I am ready. Poor papa! How 
very like mamma I feel! This comes 
of making one Model do duty for both. 
Charles, if you will not bring my hat 
and spencer. . . 


AMANDUS ( feebly). 


My adored angel! Let me. . . offer 
you my arm. [ Eceunt. 
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PATERFAMILIAS (waking in the ensuing 
silence). 


Yes, dear, yes, I am listening! I 
assure you I wasn’t asleep .... Dear 
me! What a dreadful dream! I thought 
the days of the ‘ Mariage de Convenance’ 
were back again and she was singing that 
confounded song—and scolding me for 
napping while she sang it !—just as she 
used to do. It was horribly real, and 
I’ve no doubt I looked as uncomfortable 
as I felt. My expression is considered 
very fine; but I doubt if it does justice to 
my emotion. ‘I’ve that within which 
passeth show.’ Well, well, I suppose 
my little puss was singing to her sweet- 
heart. Assuredly she has her mother’s 
voice to an extent that is sometimes 
almost. . . disconcerting. By the way, 
I wonder where she is. (Calling.) Pussie, 
Pussie! In the conservatory, I imagine, 
with Charles. Poor Charles! There 
were moments when her mother’s voice 
could be uncommonly ... effective! 
If it were not improper in a parent I 
should pity him. (Calling.) Pussie! Why, 
Pussie, I say! Where are you? .. . Dear 
me! This is truly singular. Canshe 
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Butno! (Calling). Pussie, I say, Pussie ! 
Well, upon my word. . Well... 
Poor Charles! (dnter ‘ Tue Ricut Hoy. 
W. E. Guapstone, M.P. [499], by Frank 
Holl, R.A.) 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


I am the best of living men; my 
name is Gladstone, and I have served my 
country for close on two hundred and 
sixty years. Your costume and your 
general effect proclaim you a Tory of the 
most rigid type. But I have that to 
tell which should make you vote straight 
for me—the Champion of the Masses !— 
for the rest of what I trust may be a 
long and influential life. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


Forgive me, sir; but I cannot listen 
to you now. I am extremely concerned 
for the fate of 





MR. GLADSTONE. 


Your daughter. I know it. I know 
everything. I am myself a father. I 
willexplain. Five minutes since I strolled 
through the square here, when I observed 
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a couple—a young man and (as, havin 
some experience of life and _ love, 
was confident) young woman—descend 
the steps from your front door, and 
furtively speed towards a chariot and pair 
which stood conveniently contiguous. 
Suspecting all was not right, I followed 
where they went. JI discovered from 
their discourse that they were bent upon 
elopement. 


PATERFAMILIAS (with a reminiscence of 
Mr. Toole in serious drama). 


Her mother’s voice! Her mother’s 
voice ! 


MR. GLADSTONE (heeding him not), 


To one who had been First Minister 
of the Empire—ay, and who will be so 
again !_that was enough. I intercepted 
the chariot ; with this good umbrella, the 
gift of the people, I felled both postboys 
to the earth; I opened the door of 
the vehicle; I haled forth the fugitive 
pair. There was no time to send for a 
clergyman; but I have often read the 
Lessons, and I know the Marriage Service 
by heart; so I married them on the spot, 

| G 
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and they are now waiting on your 
doormat—the doormat of an honest man 
and a father !—till I call them in to ask 
and receive your blessing ! 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


Sir, you are very good. But are you 
a clergyman? Is the marriage valid and 
according to law ? 


MR. GLADSTONE, 


Law? Lam the Law. Or rather (for 
humility may be pushed too far in these 
days!) Iam above the law. Whatever I 
have occasion to consider right is, ipso 
facto, incapable of being wrong. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


But, sir, this is a serlous—a very 
serious—business; andif... 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


No thanks, beg. I do not say ‘ Recall 
the memory at the next Hection.’ That 
would be to exert an undue influence. 


But 
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PATERFAMILIAS (22th fury). 
But Tl be deed if 





MR. GLADSTONE. 


There, there! (Calling off.) Young 
people, I have interceded, and your 
parent is satisfied. (Hnter AMANDUS and 
AMANDA.) Will you bless them, my 
old and honoured friend? or shall I? 
Perhaps, as I have gone thus far, and 
you are scarce so eminent as I, it might 
gratify them if I, your school-fellow and 
political chief, assumed your function. 
(To the lovers.) Bless ye, my children, 
bless ye. And whatever you cease to 
remember, do not forget that, soon or 
late, a dissolution is inevitable. 


CURTAIN. 


a2 
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XII. A MORALITY, 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tue Grar# (121), by Spencer Stanhope. 


(Three very old maidens sit in a Chord 
or Harmony of Grey, and are as grey 
as the chord.) 


THE SONG OF THE GRALA. 


Models of Moore’s were we of yore, 
(Listen and heed what the Eiders say,) 

Once we wandered by stream and shore, 

Gold and green were the robes we wore ; 
(Now we go in the grimly grey !) 


All ye Models that march in threes, 
Listen and heed what the Elders say, 
Lolling on sofas or lounging by trees, 
This is the end of joys like these ; 
Now we go in the grimly grey ! 


A MORALITY tor 


Youth is a bird that fleeteth fast, 
(Insten and heed what the Elders say,) 

When youth is over and prime is past, 

To Spencer Stanhope ye come at last; 
Now we go in the grimly grey ! 


(Left grizzling.) 
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XIV. THE BITER BIT. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY II. 


Monsizur Pasteur (153), by E.-A. 
Carolus-Duran. 


M. PASTEUR. 


I do not think I can be called a vain 
Portrait, but after what one of the critics 
has said of me some slight complacency 
seems allowable. He talked about my 
‘subtle changes of plane,’ and how ‘ any- 
one could feel his whereabouts all over’ 
my face, with more than I like to repeat. 
But who said that? The ‘Saturday 
Review’ man! J/e does not praise too 
many people. Now did he do it to pro- 
voke the ‘Spectator’? The ‘Spectator ’ 
can’t bear me: Harry Quilter will be 
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down on me, I am sure. By the way 
(consulting his Catalogue), it will be very 
awkward if any of these enemies of mine 
are here. (Js deep in his Catalogue for 
some minutes. Relieved.) No: I don't 
see ‘Portrait of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
nor ‘Portrait of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe.’ That’s a comfort. One can 
walk about in safety. The lions are 
obviously stuffed. Uappy thought! 
Sure to pick up some animals for... 
experiment. The English are very fond 
of pets. Always a crowd of cats and 
dogs in the Academy. Babies too: but 
Science is not yet appreciated ; nothing 
to be done with the babies . . . yet. 


(M. Pasteur, descending from his frame, 
moves about with his cold grey eye on 
the Dogs. Meets Miss Helen Cridland’s 
Doggie and Boy, I uavE A FRIEND: A 
KINDER FRIEND 1148 No Man, 560.) 


M. PASTEUR. 


There! That dog has no breeding. 
Not worth two sous, the affectionate 
little animal! (Zo Boy). My dear lad, 
are you willing to part with that dog? 
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BOY. 


No, sir, he is not for sale. 


M. PASTEUR. 


I am only anxious for the welfare of 
the species. Now your dog might go mad, 
and, if he bit you, you would go mad. 
Have you any brothers or sisters? 


BOY. 


Yes, sir, thirteen of us altogether. 


M. PASTEUR. 


You know that is an unlucky number. 
Now fancy the dog going mad and biting 
you, and you biting them, and all thirteen 
of you afflicted. What a thing for your 
parents! But if you will lend me your 
dog, I will undertake . . . that he shall 
never cause you any more trouble. 


BOY. 


Thank you kindly, sir; you seem a 
kind gentleman. (Hands over Little 
Dog.) 
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Enter Mr, Briton Riviere's Great Bie 
BLooD-HOUND (Requiescat, 413). 


MR. RIVIERE'S BLOOD-IIOUND. 


‘G-rr-rt-r.’ (LHe does not continue this 
quotation from Mr. Browning's ‘ Soliloquy 
of the Spanish Cloister, but collars M. 
Pasraur, who drops Little Doq.) 


Exeunt Boy and Little Dog. M. Pasteur 
and Buoop-nounn left debating. 
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XV. THE CENTAURS. 


THE NEW GALLERY: WEST ROOM. 


A Venpbetta (19) and Tne Srrvuaeie. 
(48) by Arthur Lemon. 


CIn the first, a Centaur, in a forest glade at 
dawn, has been struck by an arrow from 
the bow of an enemy ambushed on a 
height. tn the other, two Centaurs are 
fighting ; one has driven the other out 
into the shore water beneath a headland, 
where they wrestle.) 


Enter Tux Rucut Hon. Joun Morey (66), 
by E. A. Ward. 


MR. MORLEY. 


a 


Centaurs ! Most poetically conceived. 
Ah, how they carry me back to the old 
times, the old years of literature, before 
I thought of politics, or knew O’Brien ! 
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(Absently.) How does it run in Homer? 
Gladstone would know. 





ev Evay Kai xapticras 


‘Bravest were they and they warred 
with the bravest.’ (Absenily jots down on 
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the fly leaf of his Catalogue the following 


inspired stanzas. ) 


Of old from many a mountain-den 
They warred with King Pirithéus 

And Theseus, bravest they of men: 

And still by shore and mountain glen 
The manner of their life was thus: 


O happy Centaurs, roaming far, 

More fleet than men, by stream and lake, 
Or waging a half-bestial war, 

Or ambushed in the darkling brake, 
Or where the green sea rollers are! 


With blinded eyes we read of you 
In half-forgotten tales, nor deemed 
How fresh your life with wind and dew, 
How green, howclean, how fair they seemed, 
The forests that you wandered through. 


Then comes the Artist, and again 

He makes us watch and know you here, 
Half-human things of rock and glen, 
Bravest, who fought the bravest men 

And fell by that Athenian spear. 


MR. MORLEY (observing in the offing the 
Portrait OF Henry LABOUCHERE, 
Esq., M.P. [386], by E. A. Ward). 
Hang it, here’s Labouchere! Must 

finish this at home ! 


(Hatt as in guilt.) 


XVI. JEKYLEL AND HYDE. 


THE ACADEMY: TIE CENTRAL IIALL. 


Enter, 2, Tue Riant Hon. W. EH. Guap- 
stone, M.P., by Frank Moll, R.A. 
(499). 


Enter, t, Tue Riaut Hon. W. E. Guap- 
stone, M.P. (Bust, marble), by Albert 
Toft (1928). 


MR. GLADSTONE (1928). 


What dread travesty of my stainless 
moral aspect and marble calm meets my 
view? Ohorror! "Tis said that he who 
encounters his double perishes within 
the year. And that double, that is my 
Mr. Hyde! Shall I flee? 


MR. GLADSTONE (499). 
What strange survival of my Tory 
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self (for I was a Tory, there’s no use in 
denying it) meets my view? O horror! 
‘Tis said that he who encounters his 
double perishes within the year. And 
that double, that is my Dr. Jekyll! Shall 
I flee ? 


MR. GLADSTONE (1028). 


That is the Gladstone of the Soudan, 
the Bombardment of Alexandria, Home 
Rule, Mitchelstown; he who approved 
of the Transvaal war, till it led to blood- 
shed. 


MR. GLADSTONE (499). 


That is the Gladstone who sat for 
Oxford ; who nobly upheld the rights of 
slave-owners to compensation; who (per- 
haps) was against the Corn Laws ; he who 
approved of the Crimean war, till it led 
to bloodshed. Is there, after all, so vast 
amoral difference between us? He can’t 
think better of himself than I do of my- 
self. (Plucking up courage.) Tl cross 
him though he blast me! (Le does so.) 
Halt, dread vision! What wilt thou with 
me? I fear theenot! Much of a much- 
ness are we, pale tormentor. 


i1t 
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‘o HORROR!’ (pp. 109-10). 
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(The ‘Statue’ music from ‘Don Giovannt.’ 
MR. GLADSTONE [1928] sings, in solemn and 
awe-inspiring tones.) 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SONG. 


I am your Dr. Jekyll, 

And you're my Mr. Hyde, 

On my head mortals wreak ill, 
(I am your Dr. Jekyll) 

Of me they often speak ill 

By you left undenied,— 

IT am your Dr. Jekyll 

And youre my Mr. Hyde! 


They say I’ve turned my coat, sir, 

"Tis you should bear the blame, 

Sold England for a vote, sir, 

They say I’ve turned my coat, sir, 
Made friends with ‘ Skin-the-Goat,’ sir, 
Or Ford, who’s much the same; 

They say I’ve turned my coat, sir, 

"Tis you should bear the blame. 


Be either you or I, sir, 

Be Jekyll please, or Hyde, 

The Statesman pure and high, sir, 
(Be either you or I, sir,) 

Or cast your virtues by, sir, 

And take the darker side, 

Be either you or I, sir, 

Be Jekyll, please, or Hyde. 
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During this Incantation the air darkens, 
and at its close the writhings and 
hollow groans of the moral Transforma- 
tion Scene alone interrupt the solemn 
silence. The light returns and dis- 
covers Mr. GLADSTONE .. . 


First CoLuaporator. As Hyde! 
Seconp Couttasorator. As Jekyll! * 


(They draw. aeunt fighting.) 


* Owing to a difference of opinion between the 
Collaborators, which could not be settled by tossing, for 
each had a penny with two tails, and which neither 
would consent to submit to tho arbitration of the 
Editors of the ‘Spectator’ und the ‘Sporting Times,’ 
this scene had to be left a little to the public taste in 
Ethics and Politics. 
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XVII. 
SUNT LACRYMA RERUM. 


THE NEW GALLERY: WEST ROOM. 


Tue Tower or Brass (54), by E. Burne- 
Jones, A.A. 


(In the background, suggestions of work- 
men, personally conducted by Ktng 
Acrisius, engaged — dispersedly — in 
building. In the foreground, Danag, 
heavily draped in red, considers their 
proceedings with critical sadness. ) 


DANAE. 


I have the place of honour; but a 
discerning public appears to prefer the 
Centaurs of Mr. Arthur Lemon. I am 
not sure but a discerning public is right. 
I believe I am not ill-favoured; indeed, 
I know of tapestries that would not 
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have (if I may so express myself) a 
look in with me. But that seems not 
much for the place of honour in a gal- 
lery where there is nothing to drink, 
and nobody appears to feel the want of 
it. Ah me! If I be depressed ’tis not 
without cause. If I look to the right 
hand of me, I behold my boy, my 
Perseus (who is not born yet, by the 
way), entangling himself in what looks 
like a set of mythological garden-hose, 
apparently with a view to giving his 
Andromeda a douche; and if I look to 
the left I am constrained to observe the 
same dejected young man (who reminds 
me, I fear, of Mr. Moddle in a suit of 
armour) in act to chase the same un- 
wholesome young woman—‘ moult triste- 
ment !’—round a tree. A grandmother’s 
hope should count for something, I 
think ; and, if I could, I should certainly 
stop the match. Yes, they present an 
enervating spectacle indeed. I trust 
their influence will not be felt in 
Dublin Castle. As for myself !—Ah, 
me! I cannot take myself as serenely as 
ITought. I am that daughter of Acrisius 
the King who was afterwards the hero- 
ine of a romantic adventure in high 
Hu 2 
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life—in short, the affair of the Golden 
Shower. It troubles me to reflect that 
Iam not the kind of person that Zeus 
(who had excellent taste, and all the 
world to choose from) would have 
distinguished with attentions of any sort. 
I fancy that his humour was more . 
material! My neck for instance, is really 
inhuman. I cannot bear to know that 
it is fashionable; to think of it as an 
ideal is appalling. Again, my garments 
are all right, I believe; but I am curi- 
ously unconscious of—well, of lot or 
part in the fit of them! And then my 
‘poetry, my ‘subtlety of suggestiveness,’ 
my ‘quality of mystery,’ my—enjin! Do 
they actually exist? Do I mean any- 
thing but decoration after all? To my- 
self [ am but the image of Romantic 
Fulham contemplating the destruction 
of the Brompton Boilers. Ah me! "Tis 
an ingenious fancy, and a subtle; but 
still I fear ...! Let me comfort 
myself with a glance at the loyal old 
‘Atheneum. (fteads.) ‘Of the lovely 
figure of Danae it is impossible to speak 
too highly. Simonides might be the 
critic.” . . . O poor soul! ... But it 
comforts me, all the same. — 
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(Enter, from the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Ariapye (119), by TT. Graham. 
ARIADNE (whose name is obviously 
Higgins) 1s reclining, conspicuously, 
upon a rock near Ilfracombe. She has 
wandered from her bathing-machine, 
and her back-view suggests solidity.) 


ARIADNE. 


Well, Danae, how are you to-day, 
dear? And how do you hke your new 
quarters ? 


DANAE (starting from her reverie). 


O... 1 (In great distress.) My 
dear lady, I am inexpressibly shocked 
to see youthus .. . thus disguised. 


ARIADNE 
Disguised ? Why, Im a classic! I’m 
Ariadne the Betrayed ! 
DANAE. 


I beg your pardon. I took you o 
the British Matron in distress. 


ARTADNE. 


O Danae! How could you! Do you 
really mean it ? 
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DANAE, % 


Forgive me. I was wrong. I have 
a good deal on my mind, or [ shouldn't 
have made such a mistake. I see now 
that, like myself, you are a modern 
antique, and, like myself, a type that has 
seen better days. 


ARIADNE, 


We are both a little on the wane, 
perhaps. But never mind, dear: we 
have had a good long innings, and the 
public isn’t tired of us yet. 


DANAE. 


You think so? I wish I could see 
things thus en rose. But I cannot. Ter- 
haps it is the neighbourhood of my poor 
unhappy boy and his future; perhaps it 
is that the thought of my own anatomy 
ig quite too much for me. In any case, 
I feel outworn: foredone, I may say. 
(She weeps.) 


ARIADNE. 


Cheer up, dear! ‘Do not repine. It 
is chronic.” Remember your Pecksniff, 
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and let us both be thankful that things 
are no worse—that you are not a Strud- 
wick, for instance, and I am not an 
Armitage or a Wells. 


DANAE (drying her eyes). 


Yes, yes. You are a good creature, 
though your drawing zs a little shaky, 
and .... But who am I to talk of 
drawing, and my neck like this! For- 
give me: I will be brave, and endure 
the worst. Here is old Mr. Herkomer 
from the next room. He is cheerfully 
inclined, and comes of a musical family. 
He will sing to us, and we will forget our 
shortcomings and our woes. (/nter My 
FATHER AND MY CHILDREN (117), by Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A.) 


ARIADNE. 


What a dear old gentleman it is! 
But, O Danae, why is he larger than 
life ? 

DANAE. 


Because he isn’t as natural, I suppose. 
When one is wanting in quality, one 
makes it out in quantity. Yourself, for 


instance—— 
ry 4 
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ARIADNE. 


Yes, yes, of course! Well, Mr. Her- 
komer, how did you leave the hearth at 
Bushey? As picturesque as ever, I 
hope? And why are you got up like a 
professional model ? 


“MY FATHER.’ 


It is a fond fancy of my own to dress 
as a professional model; and I have 
even written a sprightly song in charac- 
ter. Have I your permission to indulge 
in a little harmony? ‘The tune is old ; 
but perhaps you won’t mind that? (He 
sings.) 


THE PROFESSIONAL MODEL’S SONG. 
Air: ‘ Tom Tough.’ 


(‘ Energico, ma con molto sentimento.’) 


My name it is Tom Pose, and since I was a 
babby 
Pre sat where noble painters paint and critics 
crow. 
for Stone I’ve been genteel, for Frith both smart 
and shabby, 
And many a ‘Man-at-Arms’ in Gilbert's 
stu-di-o! 
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For Hector and for Satan Ive sat to Watts 
and Leighton 
And for ‘conscientious naked men’ to old 
Legros ; 
So pass round the can, for a man that's a man 
Need never want a crust awhile theres a 
stu-di-o ! 


(‘Langsam und sehnsuchtsvoll.’) 


The worst of it was once, when I took rheumuties 
badly, 
And if I'd keep my shape the doctors did not 
know, 
An R.A. sent for me, and hopelessly and sadly 
I took my sticks, and hobbled to his stu-di-o ! 


(‘ Mit Empfindung und Liebhaftigkeit.’) 


But bless you, ‘twas all right for me; they couldn't 
or they wouldn't see 
Ihadn't got the biceps of some months ago ; 
So we passed round the can, and‘ A Man is a 
Man’ 
Was the finest thing that ever left that stu-di-o ! 


(‘ Affettuoso, e con gran espressione.’) 


And now though I’m old, I’m in good enough 
condition 
As a‘ Hermit’ or ‘ Infe’s Evening’ to make a 
show, 
And, while the great Iv.A, maintains its proud 
position, 
Pl still be worth my salt in many a stu-di-o ! 
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My boys and girls they needwt beg: they've got 
_ my torso and my leg, 
And British Art, while such exist, may nobly 
face the foe. 
So pass round the can, for a man that’s a man 
Need never once despair while there’s a stu- 
di-o ! 
DANAE. 


Ah me! How beautifully you sing? 
And what a luscious, what an intoxica- 
ting melody is that you sang! It re- 
minds me of Wagner at his best. But I 
fear, sir, these soul-animating strains 
have come too late. I believe (and 
Ariadne here is more or less inclined to 
agree with me) that we are all a little 
sur le retour. The French are too many 
for us. We have served our turn. The 
future is with Millet and Corot.* 


‘MY FATHER’ (with honest anger). 
Corot! Corot be 


* First CoLLaporator.—It is impossible to say 
how much I do not agree with these opinions. Of all 
overrated, washed-out, colourless créiins, Millet and 
Corot... 

Seconp CoLLaBoraTor.—(Hurling the inkstand at 
him... efi 

First Co.Luaporator.—(Felling him with Dr, 
Smith's ‘Dictionary of Classical Biography and 
Mythology.’) Inyourteeth! (Bending over the falien 
form.) Habet! 
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DANAE, 


(Hastily.) Thank you. The expres- 
sion is, perhaps, a trifle crude; 
but the sentiment is just. I would, old 
sir, that your outbreak were prophetic 
as well as generous. But I fear the 
worst; so does Sir James Linton; s0 
does M. Ernest Chesneau; and the ‘Satur- 
day Review ’—with other anti-English 
prints—exults in the shameful fact. Ah 
me! But truce to these forebodings. 
Old sir, and you, fair sister, to the end 
that we may forget our woes, I pray you 
join with me in dance and song. 


DANAE (singing and dancing). 
Willow, ah, willow and well-away! 
(Dreams and dealers and days of old !) 
There is never a fashion but knows decay, 
And Romance (with a chin) no better can stay 
Than a ‘ Last Appeal’ or a ‘ Derby Day.’ 
(And O for the buyers that are the sold /) 


ARIADNE (singing and dancing). 
Willow, sing willow and well-away ! 
(Dreams and dealers and days of old !) 
And it’s O for the Nude that hath said its say, 
And the time of doom we must all obey 
When a classic (in soap) will fail to pay! 
(And O for the buyers that are the sold !) 
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‘MY FATHER’ (singing and dancing). 
Willow, O willow and well-away ! 
(Dreams and dealers and days of old !) 
The Royal Academy’s old and gray, 
And the Halicarnassus is young and gay; 
But how do they differ, and where, I pray ? 
(And O for the buyers that are the sold !) 


OMNES (dancing and singing). 
Willow, ah, willow and well-away ! 
(Dreams and dealers and days of old !) 
Cope of the poster, Hart of the tray, 
Herbert the Biblical—where are they 
Never a man can more than he may. 
(And O for the Luyers that are the sold !) 


CURTAIN. 


XVITI, 
MR. GLADSTONE TRIUMPUHS. 


THE ACADEMY: GALLERY II. 


The Pictures discovered Banquetting. To 
them enter First BEADLE. 


BEADLE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, here’s suthin 
horful ! 


ALL. 
What—what has happened ? 


BEADLE. 


There’s been a Meeting of the Re- 
jected picters in Trafalgar Square. Led 
by a portrait of Mr. Rider ‘Aggard, 
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they've sacked the National Gallery; 
they've took the best positions on the 
very line; and what’s left over of ’em is 
advancing on the Academy, the Gros- 
venor, and the Noo Gallery ! 


TUE RIGHT HON. W. EF. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
(499), by Frank Holl, R.A. (entering 
into the situation with all the facility of 
an open mind). 


Down with privilege! The Masses 
contra mundum! The Line open to all! 
Room for the Rejected! (Unfurls his 
umbrella, and rushes nimbly to meet and 
lead the advancing mob of Unsuccessful 
Pictures. Enter SxconD BEADLE.) 


SECOND BEADLE. 


Please, sir, I wouldn’t be in such a 
hurry, sir. A strong force of pictures 
from the French Salon has landed, and 
have took Trafalgar Square, sir, and says 
they can’t stand the Anarchist methods 
of this country any longer. They’ve un- 
hanged a lot of Academicians already, 
sir, bottled the Rejected in the Diploma 
Gallery, and says that Order must and 
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shall be restored at any cost, because of 
the bad example. Better put down that 
umbrella, sir. 


MR. GLADSTONE (en opportuniste). 


Fair France? Our ‘sweet enemy’? 
Here’s my majority at last! No need to 
wait for a dissolution now. The time to 
get up the ‘ Marseillaise, and...! A 
bas Angleterre! Vive le Home Rule pour 
jamais! (7o the Pictures, menacing them 
with unfurled umbrella.) Tr-r-r-remblez, 
tyrans, craignez la revanche du Grand 


Old Man! (Hzit shouting.) 


FIRST BEADLE. 
Well, ’m blowed ! 


SECOND BEADLE. 


Where on hearth is he hoff to now? 


MR. GLADSTONE (without). 


Trafalgar Square! And double fare 
if you get there before Lord Randolph! 
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THE PICTURES. 
Oh! !t 


(A sound of wheels. The Pictures retire 
to thar frames, and the curtain falls tc 
Slow Music.) 


EXPLICIT. 
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